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Boston, June 6, 1854. 
Rey. Dr. Grorce W. Burxar,— 


Dear Sm,—Upon the return of the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company" to their Armory this evening, the subscribers, being the past Com- 


missioned Officers, were appointed 2 Committee to transmit to you the unani- 


mous thanks of the Company for the interesting and appropriate Sermon of 


this day, and to request of you a copy for publication. 
We cheerfully perform that duty, 
Most respectfully, &e., 
JOHN C. PARK, 
A. J. WRIGHT, 
HENRY W. USHER, | Copanaas 
WINTHROP E. FAULKNER. 


Boston, June &, 1854 
To om Comsrrrer ov tm Axcrent AND Hoxorannn Anrinuery COMPANY? 


GrextLemMEN,—In submitting to you the manuscript of the Discourse delivered 


before you on Monday last, I ought in justice to myself to say, that the whole of 


it was written without alteration, a fortnight, at least, before the occurrences which 
have disturbed the peace of Boston. 


With sentiments of respect, 


Tam yours, &c., GEORGE W. BURNAP. 


DISCOURSE. 


ROMANS 12: 18. 


IP IT BE POSSIBLE, AS MUCIE AS MIETIL IN YOU, LIVE PEA! BLY WITIT ALL MEN. 


‘Tur Military Association, before which I am called this 
day to speak in the’ name of God, of Christ, and of 
Religion, is one of the few memorials of antiquity which 
exist in our country. Spanning more than two centu- 
ries, it carries us back to the earliest period of our 
history, to the heroic age of the founders of our nation- 
ality; to that generation to whom it was given to 
impress their character on all coming ages, and vitally 
to affect the future condition of the human race. 

The catalogue of names which chronicles its member- 
ship from year to year, and from century to century, 
combines an amount of talent, of public service, of civic 
ability and of moral worth, which may well challenge a 
parallel in the history of the world. The spirit which 
has ever animated it, has been peculiar and character. 
istic, Patriotism sanctified and controlled by Religion, 
These are two of the strongest principles of human 
nature, and nowhere have they been exhibited in more 
striking and more beautiful alliance than they were 


by 
the fathers of New England, . 


A 


In a sparse and scattered population, in the absence 

of Military schools, and ever in the presence of a savage 
foe, subject moreover to collision with the colonies ‘of 
other European nations, with which the mother country 
was frequently at war, it was a measure of prudence to 
adopt the most efficient means within their power to 
keep alive the military art, and cherish a martial spirit. 
If it be admitted, that wars in defence of principles are 
admissible, as well as wars in defence of safety, and that 
our glorious nationality could not have been achieved 
by any other means than the price of blood, then it must 
be conceded that in the formation of this Military Com- 
pany, ous ancestors were preparing the way towards 
achieving one of the greatest blessings that Providence 
has ever conferred upon the world, the establishment on 
this Western continent of a great Republic upon the 
basis of civil and religious freedom. 
There is great significance, as it seems to me, in the 
institution and usages of this Military Corps. They 
were a confession by wise and good men, that the organ- 
ization of a military force, is an indispensable necessity 
to the very existence of political society. The annual 
sermon was a virtual declaration, that it was not incom- 
patible with the Christian profession to bear arms, that 
the soldier is not in virtue of his vocation, a bandit, a2 
outlaw and assassin. 

There are doctrines on this subject promulgated of 
late, to which I, for one, cannot subscribe. It is thought 
by some to be just, and especially Christian, to rise from 
our tee where we have slept secure from the incen- 
diary’s torch, and robber’s knife, under the guardianship 
of what is substantially a military force, that we can 
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daily walk abroad in the enjoyment of the largest lib- 
erty ever bestowed on man, wrested from despotism by 
valor upon the field of battle, and call the very soldier 
who has defended ' and enfranchised us, a bloody bar- 
barian. It is time, as it seems to me, to have done with 
such palpable inconsistency and injustice. It is time 
for the world to know whether there is any real conflict 
between the duties of the citizen and the Christian, 
whether when a man takes arms and stands in military 
array in any cause, he renounces his allegiance to 
Christ, and forfeits his hopes as a Christian, “* Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind, for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” 

Our ancestors, wise and religious men, felt the neces- 
sity of military organization. Has the world so changed 
that it is necessary no longer ? 

The necessity they no doubt felt to be an evil. We 
have the best reason to think so, for this very organiza- 
tion is evidence that they were determined to have as 
little of the paraphernalia of war as possible. They did 
all that in them lay to avoid the moral and economical 
evil of a standing army. They made the duty of a sol- 
dier to be, as it ought to be, man’s strange work, to be 
taken up only as the last resort, and then laid aside as 
soon as the emergency was over. 

It is my purpose this day, to turn this occasion to 
some practical profit, by discussing the compatibility of 
the duties of a soldier with the requirements of Christ- 
janity, or, in other words, to consider THE USES ANp 

ABUSES OF WAR. 

The embarrassment which has existed on this subject 
has arisen in my judgment from the enormous evils and 
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horrors of war, and from a misapprehension of some of 


the practical precepts of Jesus. The evils and the hor- 
Tors of watt, no description has ever exaggerated, and no 
Imagination has outrun. But great ss icy ed there 
a we Suetieh still, universal anarchy, and the eaten 
_ oe i stale This is the alternative, and the 
Z om nankind has always seen it in this light. 
he rig t of war has been claimed and diomonsiiedl. 1 7 
every nation under heaven. a : 
lteter oft mate i 
other precepts — el mesesees et fhe wise, mal By 
literal on oo the same subjent. lhe 
fied by the practi A ap tbe ealnernayer 
in to omen ag a application of it to the relation of 
it would real Suet a a ge at 
human race, The tial te ss = stg Be 
disarm all good men, bi oot oe oe 
i eae aE bind them hand and foot, and 
es m over to be spoiled and exterminated by the 
olent and unprincipled. : 
a cme oe too, of the New Testament, 
Be oes oh iss a owed to qualify and restrain the 
ic. a oS precept. Our text is one of 
381 = : ee 
peaceably with a <a pins as lieth in you, liv ° 
thing, it means that tl — be Heh 4 die - 
, ae ene is to be a limit to forbear- 
Rie, <,. LW CaaS in which peace is no longer 
— aa “we > Cesar the shings that are Ciesar’s, 
a re hings that be God’s,” is virtually an 
civil ont a there must be such a thing as 
fates th a an that it is a Christian duty to sus- 
> very coin to which the Saviour pointed as 
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aul illustration of his precept, was a symbol of sov- 
ereignty which must exist in every civilized community. 
To the same effect is the Apostolic exhortation, 
«Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers, for 
there is no power but of God, the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, yesisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For 
he is a minister of God unto thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, an avenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but for 
conscience sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute 
also, for they are God's ministers, attending continually 
upon this very thing.” 

Nothing can be more sound and sensible than all 
this, and it covers the whole ground of our subject. It 
comprises the necessity of civil government, the just 
authority of law, and the necessity of sustaining that 
authority by the sword. And he who bears the sword 
in support of law and order, is xot a heathen reprobate 
worthy of all execration and contempt, but God's min- 
ister, who perils his life to maintain peace and justice, 
to secure life, safety, property and liberty. 

{ distinctly aver then, that the right of war underlies 
and sustains all law and order, it is the postulate of all 
government, which is the guaranty of every right that 


we possess. 
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Government itself has the most rational and legiti- 
mate of all possible objects. It is not a conspiracy to 
wrong and oppress; it is not the domination of a few 
selfish usurpers over the multitude; it is a compact to 
enthrone justice and equity in the intercourse of man 
with man, and nation with nation; not to abridge 
liberty but to secure it in its largest sense. It is a 
combination which brings to bear the moral and phy- 
sical force of the whole community upon each indi- 
vidual, to compel him to do right. 

Law is intended to be the expression and recognition 
of abstract equity. As such it is assented to by all, for 
it is the real interest of all. But in the course of affairs, 
the passions or the fancied interests of the, individual 
become arrayed against that very law which he himself 
assented to as just. He refuses, or is tardy, to do the 
justice which before he recognised. .Or he tasks bis 
ingenuity to uphold injustice, and to make the wrong 
appear the better reason, There must be somewhere a 
tribunal to ascertain the right, and physical power to 
enforce it, or society is at an end; all intercourse 
between man and man is broken up. 

Every contract which induces a man to entrust his 
Property to another, is based upon the supremacy of 
law. It is true, that moral force is ordinarily sufficient 
to secure the execution of the laws. But the most 
Powerful clement of that moral force is the knowledge 
that the laws are backed and sustained by the physical 
force of the community. To that forcible interposi- 
fon, every member of society is pledged by the social 
“ompact which forms a government. If that pledge is 
forfeited, government is at an end, and law is a nullity. 
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In most nations, law is upheld and government sus- 
tained by standing armics. Nay, some capitals are 
surrounded by bristling cannon, ready alike to be 
pointed at the enemy from without, and the citizens 
within. We are Republicans,—we believe that law and 
order can be best maintained by the people themselves. 
We believe that we can be safe under the guardianship 
of a citizen soldiery, a body of men not detached from 
the mass of the community, but making a part of it. 
In short, an American is a man who believes that he 
can do his own fighting better than another man can 
do it for him. ,It requires no long training to make 
him a soldier. He takes up arms not for the sordid 
motive of pay, but for love of his country. An Ameri- 
can army is nota mere machine, whose force can be 
calculated by the momentum of its numbers, and the 
perfection of its discipline, and which must be driven to 
the charge by the swords of its officers. It is a living 
mass of spontaneous valor, instinct in every fibre with 
intelligence and patriotism. And therefore its onsct is 
irresistible, more terrible than the storm, and more 
destructive than the lightning of heaven. An American 
knows nothing of loyalty, nothing of allegiance. Te 
identifies his country with himself. He is his country. 
He carries his country in his strong arm and his stout 
heart, and therefore he is invincible by any mortal pow- 
er. A standing army therefore is unnecessary for us. A 
citizen soldiery is sufficient. It is the cheapest and 
safest defense of the liberties of the country. 

But it does not follow, that because it is sufficient, it 
is therefore unnecessary, and may safely be permitted to 
go down. Tt does not follow that it is wise, just or 
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Christian to treat it with obloquy and contempt, to hold 
it up to ridicule and exccration. In the country, the 
military organization that now exists, is the only guar- 
anty of the execution of the laws; and in the cities the 
only security for life, liberty or property. And the 
very churches, in which all warlike demonstrations are 
denounced, are held in security from sectarian animosity 
and tumultuary violence, by no other power than the 
citizen soldiery, who are known to be within call. 

The first and noblest use then of the right and the 
paraphernalia of war,is to keep the peace, not the par- 
alytic peace of non-intercourse and mutyal distrust, but 
the peace of a prompt and quiet administration of jus- 
tice, the freedom not only from danger but: from fear, 
the universal respect for law and order, which arises 
from the conviction, that no criminal, or combination of 
criminals, can be permitted with impunity to insult the 
majesty of the Commonwealth. 

The second legitimate use of war is in the defense of 
our country, and the protection of the persons and 
rights of our fellow citizens from foreign a gv ession- 
Such is the constitution of our nature, that one of the 
sorest temptations to which we are subjected, is the 
abuse of power. ‘The besetting sin of the prosperous is 
a desire to encroach upon a possessions or rights of 
their less fortunate neighbors. Nations, as well as 
individuals, lie open to this temptation. It begets the 
desire of conquest and domination. Under its influ- 
ence, nations have been overrun and enslaved, whole 
continents have been devastated and subjugated, whole 
races have been reduced to a state of bondage. Lan- 
guages and literatures have been blotted out. ‘The 
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noblest features of humanity have been obliterated, and 
the best impulses of the human heart have been crushed 
by a despotism so wide spreading and irresistible, that 
human rights could find no rescue and no hope. Such 
has been the condition of a great part of Asia from time 
immemorial. 

Apparently to prevent this disastrous consolidation, 
which generally results in a despotism in government, 
as well as a dull and dreary uniformity of character, to 
promote a diversity of human development, and that 
emulation and progress which diversity produces, God 
has been pleased to divide the human race into tribes, 
languages, and nations, just as for purposes equally 
wise and beneficent, he has divided communities into 
families, each having its own peculiarities and relations, 
not that they may become the antagonists, but the 
helpers of each other. ‘To each of these relations, a 
corresponding affection has been implanted in the 
human bosom, the conjugal, the parental, the filial, the 
fraternal. In like manner the sentiment of patriotism 
has been made spontaneous in the human breast, to 
correspond to the relation which every man sustains to 
his country. And there is nothing unphilanthropic or 
disloyal to the interests of the human race in this. A 
man is none the worse citizen because he is a good 
father, but a better; and so a man is none the worse 
philanthropist because he is an ardent lover of his 
country. ‘There is doubtless such an affection as phi. 
lanthropy, % desire for the good of universal humanity, 
because we belong to the great family of man, but it j is 
much weaker than our manana love for our country. 


for the very good xeason, that we can do little for ihe 
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whole race collectively, but a man can do much for his 
country. There are times when his country makes 
great demands upon him. It is necessary that patriotism 
should be an affection cf corresponding depth and 
energy to mect the emergency. 

Not only are the feelings with which we regard our 
family and our country natural affections, but they are 
moral sentiments. Efe who possesses them, comes Up 
to owr conceptions of moral duty, and he who is want- 
ing in them, inevitably forfeits the esteem of his fellow 
men, 

Where would Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
have stood in the estimation of all posterity, had he 
hesitated to arm his houschold, and rescue his brother 
Lot and his family from captivity? Where would he 
have stood in his own estimation, if he had suffered his 
kinsman to wear out his life in bondage; when he fiad 
the means to restore him to his liberty and his possess 
ions? And this is doubtless the very purpose for which 
such a powerful sentiment as patriotism has been 1 
planted in the human breast, to lay the foundation of 
nationality, to guarantee that mutual defense which 
nationality is intended to insure, by something more 
efficient and impulsive than a mere conviction of expe- 
diency. It is intended to protect the stranger when he 
wanders beyond the boundaries of his country, with the 

whole moral and physical force of the nation to which 
he belongs, that those who molest him may feel that 
they are violating the most sacred of tics, and rousing 


against them the most powerful impulses of human 
nature, 


There have been times when the fate of whole conti- 
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nents, and the history of long ages have seemed to 
depend on the power of this imponderable force in 
human nature. There was a time when Asia poured 
itself in a mass upon Europe, when the myriad armies 
of Oriental despotism seemed on the point of trampling 
out the only spark of freedom that then existed in the 
world, when the question seemed to be—Shall the most 
sifted people that God has ever formed in the mould of 
humanity, be blotted out of being, or suffered to fulfill 
its glorious mission of enlightening, refining and 
entertaining mankind, of elaborating and perfecting 
‘Art, Science and Literature? Was Europe to be over- 
whelmed by Asiatic barbarism, and finally this new 
continent, then unknown, to be but a repetition of the 
dreary and stolid dominations which brooded over the 
East through the uncounted ages of the past? This was 
the question which was decided at Marathon, 'Ther- 
mopylke and Salamis. Upon those great struggles the 
verdict of nations and ages has set its seal, and every hu- 
man heart which has beat upon those consecrated pre- 
cincts, has felt that every drop of Grecian blood there shed, 
was the purchase of countless blessings to mankind. 
Twelve hundred years after, the same question came 
in the heart of France, when the Cres. 
ross were arrayed against each other for 
of Europe. For once, the indolent soul 
of Eastern repose Was fired to phrenzy by religious 
fanaticism, and like the outbursting of a volcano, the 
saracens had overrun some of the fairest portions of the 
elobe. Art, science, civilization, withered before them 
e arched scroll; the labors of centuries were 
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swept away @& if by an mundation ; whole provinces 
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were laid waste, and ancient’ cities were reduced to a 
"heap of smoking ruins. The northern coast of Africa 
already owned the sway of the Impostor of Mecca. 
Spain had fallen under his poker, Phe dank of 
European civilization had been turned, the outposts had 
been driven in, and a Moslem army was assembled in 
a oe Seale of Christendom to strike the final blow 
for the subjugation of the world. 
eel in Bap es where was the rescue of 
ia Sah i“ ais Se re the ficry valor and iron 
before Tour n of the Christian amy which fought 
Gibbon, she enn the leadership of Charles Martel? 
sophie . sca this field of strife with a philo- 
whether hs = ‘a us that it was then and there decided 
in the Soteinin, tui the Bible should be expounded 
whether Islamism ate Oxford and comer 
the relio} istianity should thenceforth be 
gion of the Western world 2 
Fonte an, Sal use of war is to vindicate and 
erty. ara. great principles of civil and religious lib- 
precept, « oe i may seem to reconcile with the naked 
when the — ag evil,” there have been emergencies 
liberty ha very existence of true religion and civil 
and 2 depend on an organized, armed 
sword, aray, on the power of valor and the 
. pe lag ane of Antiochus Epiphanes, to the 
Baio ei Moses. Sacerdotal apostacy, political treason, 
the only - es had combined to ee 
high priest oe aera the face of the earth. : 
ot Aaron, } » Who wore the consecrated garments 
? had become a Pagan, and an idolater ; the 
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disgusting orgies of Bacchus were introduced into the 
streets of Jerusalem; the holy vessels of the sanctuary 
were purloined by the apostate ministers of religion, 
and sold to the heathen; every part of the temple was 
the statue of Jupiter was set up upon the 


polluted ; 
and for three years and a half, the smoke of 


high altar, P 
the morning and evening sacrifice ceased to ascend. 


Tall bushes grew up undisturbed in the very courts 
the sacred tribes had been accustomed for so 
many ages to worship God. Not only 805, the mad 
tyrant jssued a decree for the utter eatinction of the 
Jewish religion. Commissioners were appointed, whose 
duty it was to seize and destroy every copy of the laws 
of Moses, or to defile its pages with obscene representa-, 
tions of their own idolatrous worship. Wherever they 
came, death was the penalty of the least manifestation 
of allegiance to the religion of Jehovah, or of a refusal 
to offer sacrifice to those who were no gods. ‘The wor- 
ship of the true God seemed about to be blotted out 
from under heaven, and the very trunk of the tree upon 
which Christianity was afterwards engrafted, seemed 
about to be wholly rooted up. And when the aged. Matta- 
thias, surrounded by his valiant sons, rose upon the sacri- 
legious invaders and smote them to the earth, and 
preathed anew the sacred fixe of patriotism into the 
preasts of a prostrate and disheartened people, restored 
their nationality, retstablished their independence, and 
ed the religion of Moses, and the worship of the 
here any advocate of non-resistance who 
it could have been accomplished in any 


where 
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temple ;—is t 
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in England during the reign of Charles I. During the 
middle ages, the most important changes had taken 
place. When the Roman empire was broken up, Christ- 
ianity was the religion of a sect. When the darkness of 
the middle ages was past, and Europe was reorganized 
into states and nations, Christianity had become the 
religion of a continent. The Gospel contains within 
itself the germs of all social, as well as individual pro- 
gress and perfection. It lays the foundation of political 
liberty and social equality ; and where it is allowed to 
carry out its own principles, it secures them both. 

But amidst the barbarism and misrule of the middle 
ages, its main reform had been overlooked. It was the 
separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil power, 
Partly by design, and partly through the force of cir. 
cumstances, the Western church had become united 
under one head, and that head had acquired great 
political power. The different governments of Europe, 
weak in themselves, and liable to constant revolutions, 
were glad to avail themselves of the mediation of a 
power which was respected by all. But from mediation, 
the Popes gradually assumed the position of absolut 
authority, and finally of a paramount dominion over all 
Europe, and kingdoms became their provinces, and 
monarchs became suppliants at the foot of the Papal 
chair. ‘The first to throw off this vassalage, was Ienry 
VIIL., of England. But he vacated the Papal chair in 
England merely to mount into it himself, and a layman 
and profligate became the head of the English church. 

_ Tt was something to be freed from a foreign ecclesias- 
tical domination, but the complete amalgamation of 
church and state was a dangerous experiment. Ilenry, 
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by nature a tyrant, became still more so when he 
united the power of the mitre and the crown. What- 
ever remnant of freedom there still remained in the 
British Constitution soon disappeared, and Henry, in 
his own person, established an absolute autocracy. Par- 
liament became the mere register of his edicts, and his 
simple word became the supreme law of the realm. 
Little better was it during the reigns of his children. 

he principles of the Reformation thus received a 
check on the very soil where they had taken the 
deepest root. When the house of Stuart ascended the 
throne, the simple question was—Is human progress to 
be stopped? Is civil and religious liberty ever to be 
achieved on earth? Shall the power be restored to the 
people, and shall man be permitted to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience; or 
shall an Oriental despotism oppress forever the Anglo- 
Saxon race? Such were the questions which aroused 
the people of England against the tyranny of Charles L., 
and the most prejudiced of historians has confessed that 
that rightcous struggle was the procuring cause of all 
the popular liberty which now is found in the Constitu- 
tion of England. 

Need I stop to argue the question of the lawfulness 
of wat in defence of great principles, in the mainte- 
nance of human right and human freedom in our own 
Revolution, within sight of yonder monument, and 
within call of the cradle of American liberty? 
The shade of one near to me in blood, and nearer in 
affections who, fresh from the fields where our independ. 
d been won, commanded for cight years this 
orps, assures me, No. And the whole world 
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endorses the answer, and declares that the earth con 
tains no more precious relics, except the ashes of the 
Christian martyrs, than the bones of those who fell in 
achieving our national Independence, and establishing 
the institutions of our glorious Republic. 

If the footsteps of a Divine Providence are any where 

to be traced ; if the designs of the Infinite Mind are any 
where to be read, it is in preserving unoccupied this 
Western continent for the trial of the last grand experi- 
ment of humanity. It was not colonized until the 
elements of human progress had been, working together 
for five thousand years; till one race of mankind had 
combined in itself the results of Hebrew religion, of 
Grecian science, and Roman law, and had become wise 
by the instruction of the recorded wisdom of all the 
past. Then it was, that a people was sent hither to 
realize, undisturbed, the highest ideal that had eyo: 
been conecived by man. 

Certain it is, that the establishment of our nationality 
constituted an epoch in the history of the world. T 
commenced a new order of things on earth. It was a 
demonstration of fundamental principles by palpable 
facts, that human progress is most rapid under the aus- 
pices of political freedom; that religion flourishes most 
when it is separated from the state; that that nation is 
most happy and prosperous where the people have the 
intelligence and the virtue to govern themselves. This 
great boon to mankind was procured for the world by 
the wisdom, the valor, and the self-devotion of those 
who achieved by the sword our national Independence. 

Tnow-come to the second division of my discourse, 
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campaigns and battles, I mean the direction of the 
military strength ofa country, the raising of armies, the 
transformation of citizens into soldiers, the building 
and equipment of navies, the invasion of foreign coun- 
tries, or the defense of the state against aggression from 
abroad, and that taxation which is necessary to sustain 
and carry out all these various enterprises. 

I do not stop to describe or to demonstrate the evils 
and the horrors of war. I could not enumerate nor 
exhaust them had I a thousand tongues. When waged 
in the most righteous cause, it is itself the most awful 
of calamities. To transfer a man from the bosom of 
iety to acamp, is to tear up the roots of 
- thing that is good within him, and plant him in 
ral desert. A state of war is a state of gencral 
oralization. Commerce, which is the natural and 


Cx Oe ace wae ; : 
al] huma? things, war is the most expensive, and when 
most’ successful it mevitably ends in poverty and debt. 
All this 1s ieee of the mere assembling and mar- 
shaling of armies, before a single blow is struck. But 
unt shall we say to the shock of two contending 
te 2 The path that is mowed through living men 
py the cannon shot, the mangled bodies of the slain ; 
the sons prothers, husbands, fathers, sent to a bloody 
and untimely grave ; the agonies of the mutilated and 
deformeds and all this inflicted on each other by men, 
sonal, social, immortal, accountable men, who call 


rat > 
of war, And by war I do not mean alone 
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themselves by the name of the merciful Saviour. Of 
all the enormities that the sun has ever looked upon, 


a battle is the most enormous and revolting. 


But I pass these things over, to direct your thoughts 
during the time that remains to me, to the atrocious 
guilt of those who misdirect the military power of a 


country, to those who abuse the power of the sword. 


In every country there is a ruling and directing 
power residing in the people, the senate or the sovercien. 
That power holds at its disposal the wealth of the na- 
tion, and it can create at its pleasure, armies and navics, 


and then it can wield them for good or for ill. 


Strange as it may seem, that Providence should per- 
mit it, atrocious as it may appear on the score of 
human responsibility, the question of peace and War, 
involving the lives of thousands, the desolation of proy- 


inces, the sack of cities, is not unfrequently dcliberateg 


and decided on by cabinets for the sclfish purpose of 


perpetuating the ascendancy of a party, or securing 
the next election. By lawless and perfidious princes, 
war has been declared, invading armies have been sent 
forth, for no other purpose than to divert the attention 
of their subjects from their own maladministration at 
home. 

History is full of instances of long and bloody wars, 
which have originated in no better causes than these, 
Where in the catalogue of criminals shall we place the 
man who is capable of deliberately perpetrating such an 
atrocious act as this, who can weigh the personal ad- 
vantage of continuing in office a few months or years, 
against the lives of thousands of his fellow creatures ? 
The power of the sword involves the most solemn trust, 
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‘ 
and the most awful responsibility that ever devolve on 
man. 

But it is said, “« War is a game that were their sub- 
jects wise, kings would not play at.” This sentiment, 
so often quoted, seems to imply that princes are always 
to blame for war, and if the people had their own way, 
wars would come to an end. But is it so? The exper- 
iment has been tried. Princes have been set aside, and 
the whole power transferred to the people. Has the 
experiment been altogether satisfactory? Have not the 
people sometimes been as clamorous for war as ever 
princes were? And has not fear of losing popularity, 
has not the fear of losing the next election induced 
many a stanch Republican to vote for a war, which in 
his own conscience he could not believe either just or 
wise ? 

Was not Rome a Republic, and was not war for 
more than fiye centuries the very breath of her life? 
'Lo be a soldier, and to enlarge the bounds of the Em- 
pire by war, either just or unjust, was the surest way to 
popular favor, and almost the only path to the highest 
offices of the state? 

This leads me to say, that the power of war is abused 
when it is made the minister and the instrument of a 
boundless and insatiable ambition. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, as they grow in power and prosperity, are 
prone to imagine that they have a right to grasp and 
retain every thing within their reach. Pretexts are not 
long wanting to do any thing that may seem expe- 
dient to enrich and aggrandize themselves. They 
imagine that itis a sufficient apology for seizing on 
what belongs to their neighbors, that they could make 
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a better use of it than its lawful owners. It makes no 
difference whether such a nation be represented by a 
hereditary or a representative government; no matter 
whether the lawless ambition animates the breast of a 
single despot or a whole nation; no matter whether 
that ambition finds its expression in a popular vote or 
the decree of an emperor, the principle is the same. 
Injustice is injustice, from whatsoever source it may 
emanate. 

And when the physical force of a nation is called 
forth to execute such a decree, it is a heaven daring 
crime, and it differs in nothing, but in magnitude, from 
a robbery -and murder on the highway. There is 
indeed, no earthly tribunal which has the power to 
judge and punish such crimes; and therefore it is, that 
in national affairs, might is taken for right; and what 
is done by the strong arm is accepted by the world as 
rightfully done, is acquiesced in and takes its place 
among the established order of things, just as usurpers 
must be treated with as the rightful soverciens of » 
subjugated people. 

But such crimes never go unpunished. No Wrong 
ever goes unpunished. The day of retribution comes at 
length. It begins to come at once, in a relaxed tone of 
public morality ; in the loss of national character; jin 
public and political profligacy ; in a verging of every 
thing towards disorganization and ruin. 

It is possible to drug and stupify the public con- 
science, to overawe and silence objectors, to call evil 
good and good eyil; but the laws of God can never be 
Violated with impunity. Let Rome pursue her manifest 
destiny of unlimited enlargement and subjugation ; let 
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neighboring Alba first be conquered, and annexed; let 
Vei next be overwhelmed and swallowed up; let the 
favorites of the people be military men, who have 
widened the bounds of the Empire; let consul after 
consul go forth armed with the strength of the nation 
to make new conquests of the innocent and the guilty 
alike; let their return be signalized with glory in pro- 
portion to the robberies they have committed, or the 
numbers they have exterminated or enslaved. Let 
Italy become too small for her boundless ambition ; 
let Scipio pass over into Africa, and give Carthage to 
the flames; let Memmius invade the sacred soil of 
Greece, and bear away the trophies of her exquisite 
art, to the gencral regeptacle of the plunder of the 
World. Let Cesar carry the victorious eagles to the 
shores of Britain, and slaughter her unoffending inhab- 
itants for the mere offence of living on God's earth, and 
Possessing what he had given them. Let Pompey carry 
conquest to the holy land, and pollute with heathen 
tread the inmost sanctuary of the Most High. Let the 
miserable captives be compelled to follow in chains the 
triumphal chariot of the conqueror, aud then to amuse 
the populace by hewing cach other to death in the 
theatres,—Is there no retribution for all this? Has 
Infinite Justice abdicated the throne, and left the world 
to the wild misrule of violence or chance? No. Proud 
and insatiate conqueror, the cup of sorrow thou hast 
mingled for others, shall at length be commended to 
thine own lips! Nay, its poison is already at work, 
Every act of lawless aggression is a stab at the vitals of 
national honor and integrity, without which nothing 
can prosper: The inward corruption at length breaks 
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out in civil war, and the streets of Rome run blood. In 
the alternate victories and defeats of contending fac- 
tions, the best men are proscribed and cut off, and the 
state is given up to be governed by the worst. WNo- 
thing can restore order but military rule, and the army, 
the object of the nation’s idolatry, as well as the instru- 
ment of its injustice, turn their swords against the 
state, overthrow the constitution, and establish a mili- 
tary despotism. And so low was that proud people 
reduced, that the supreme power, which had been 
sought and canvassed for by the ost accomplished men 
that ever lived, was set up at auction, and bid off amid 
the coarse merriment and military license of a camp. 
I now come to the last abuse of war, which shall 
have space to mention. It is that in which the Military 
force of a nation is turned upon itself, to the destructig, 
of public liberty. This is the saddest chapter jy the 
history of humanity. It is a fact that weighs most 
heavily onthe heart of him who hopes for Universal 
freedom and adyancement, that a part of a nation arg 
capable of being used to enslave and oppress the rest, 
How can it be, that armies drawn from the mass of the 
citizens should be capable of becoming the instruments 
of annihilating the freedom of the people of which they 
once made a part? How is it, that a military life so 
transforms a man as to make him capable of such 
treason to humanity ? 

The truth is, and it must be owned, that nothing can 
be more anti-republican than the very organization of 
anarmy. The head of a republic exists to carry out 
the will of the mass of the people. An army exists to 
carry out the will of its commander. An army has no 
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will but the will of its chief. An army is a mere ma- 
chine, and such is the necessity of subordination that 
the exercise of the individual will must be punished as 
a erime. 

An army is the most exclusive aristocracy, the most 
perfect oligarchy that was ever contrived. There is 
no where that the spirit of caste is more rigidly en- 
forced. Not even in India is there a line more sharply 
drawn between the grades of men than there is between 
the private and the officer of an army. It extends, as 
among them, to a différence of dress, and the hourly 
forms of salutation. That which is at first outward, 
finally sinks into the soul, and an army in a republic, 
becomes an empire within an empire, governed by laws 
not only different, but precisely opposite in their nature, 
and one is continually sapping the vitals of the other. 

The regular soldier too, in the course of years, be- 
comes detached from his fellow citizens and weaned 
from civil life; and an interest springs up in his mind, 
independent of the public good, if not inconsistent with 
it. Tis place in civil life is lost, and it is next to im- 
possible for him to regain it, and his whole hope 
becomes identified with the life and fortunes of a sol- 
dier. The physical power is put in his hands by the 
Possession of arms and discipline. He is placed then, 
im the condition to be liable to the strongest temptation 
to prove false to his trust, to turn on his ¢.aployers and 
rule the country he was enlisted to defend. 

From these causes, a large standing army is the most 
dangerous of things to a free government, and may be 
said to be wholly incompatible with Republican insti. 
tutions. When it is found necessary to guard against 
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foreign aggression, or to ovyerawe civil commotion, 
democratic liberty is not secure fora single hour. A 
few cannon shot, the arrest and imprisonment of a few 
unarmed and defenceless legislators, and all is over; a 
Republic is transformed to a military despotism, and 
the fruits of the sacrifices and the blood of generations 
all vanish in a single night. A President for four years 
is transmuted to an Emperor for life, and the struggle 
for a constitutional government is all to go over again. 
The attempt to resuscitate liberty when once extin- 
guished, is a mighty task. Leading minds and patri- 
otic hearts are immediately proscribed. The best men 
are put to death, or sent into banishment. The press is 
subsidized or silenced, and no voice is permitted to be 
heard, except that which speaks the language of ser. 
vility and compliance. A few garrisons, judiciously 
disposed, are sufficient to keep in subjection a mighty 
empire, and the same bayonets which maintain the dead 
calm of despotism, extort from the people the taxes 
which are necessary for their own support. 

Where among the multitude of malefactors, can we 
find a miscreant so steeped in guilt as he who has com- 
mitted this stupendous crime against the human race? 
And yet he takes his place among the sovereigns of the 
earth, and diplomacy is compelled. to approach him with 
the same respect as if he were the rightful representa- 
tive of a free people. 

Thave thus directed your attention to the uses and 
abuses of war, the necessity, and at the same time the 
dangers of military organization, and I deem myself 
guilty of no disrespect to this Ancient and Honorable 

Association, when I ayer, that the result to which we 
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are conducted both by speculation and history is, that 
though war may sometimes be a comparative good, 
peace is better; the noblest end of war is to obtain the 
blessings of peace, that peace which is founded upon 
justice and. righteousness. 

The only legitimate use of the sword is beautifully 
expressed in the motto of the coat of arms of this ven- 
erable Commonwealth.* The most legitimate objects of 
condign punishment are those who stir up strife, who 
by opprobrious language, oF injurious actions would 
excite domestic discord, and rouse those evil passions 
from which wars and fightings procced. The most 
undoubted objects of military coercion, are those who 
by lawless acts and false representations, would break 
up our amity with foreign nations, and involve us 
the calamities of national hostility. 

It is in this way that we shall in fact comply most 
effectually with the Apostolic precept, “fat be. Bee 
sible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 


men.” 


Peace has its triumphs more glorious than those of 
thought can 


war. War in itself is an evil, which ; 
scarcely measure or words describe. Its good is nega- 
tive, a deliverance from some evil of still greater magni- 
tude. heaps of bones, sepulchral 


Its trophies are y ae 
moking cities, deso- 


monuments, a ruined commerce, $M i 
lated provinces, the cause of religion and humanity 
thrown into dim eclipse. 

The fruits of peace are unmingle 
whitened with the sails of commer 


d good. An ocean 
ce, harbors crowded 


“ Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietam.” ; 
* With the sword she seeks calm peace, under the shade of liberty. 
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with the shipping of all nations, their flags respected, 
and throwing their protection over the mariner in the 
remotest parts of the earth; cities filled with the produc- 
tions of the industry of the world; towns adorning 
plain and valley and river-side; fields waying with 
golden harvests; schools training to knowledge and 
virtue the rising generation; churches the sanctuaries 
of piety and prayer; the Sabbath’ diffusing its holy 
quiet over all. These are the trophies of peace. God 
speed the time when it shall be universal and per- 
petual ! 

The only hope of this is in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The most precious of his titles, next to the 
Saviour of the world, is tHe Prince or Peace. The 
message which brought down the angels, and strung 
the lyres of the heavenly hosts, was “ Peace on earth, 
and good will among men.” ‘The most precious of the 
prophecies contained in the oracles of the Elder Dispen- 
sation is, that the time shall at length come, when “the 
nations shall learn war no more.” 

The tranquillity of the last forty years had given us 
hopes that that grand cra might be approaching, that 
the intercourse of the world had made the good will of 
all nations so necessary to cach other, that nothing 
should be allowed to break their peace. The clash of 
arms, however, between nations calling themselves 
Christian; the sound of cannon which has lately boomed 
across the Atlantic, announcing that the bloody strife is 
renewed, compel us to defer our hopes, and to cast 
towards heaven an inquiring, if not a despairing glance, 
“O, Lord, how long?” . 

But our faith is still in God, and in the Gospel of his 
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Son. ‘The oracle is recorded, the promise has gone 
forth that “wars and fightings shall cease to the énds 
of the earth.” The agency is already at work in the 
world, which isto bring it about; and great advance- 
ment has been made towards it. War is a revolting 
anomaly among God's rational offspring ; and it is made 
necessary only by the evil passions and vices of man- 
kind. Tet the cause be done away, and the effect will 
necessarily cease. “ Whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, ever from your 
lusts, which war in your members?” Those lusts and 
passions from which wars proceed, it is the especial 
office of Christ and Christianity to curb and restrain. 
What a change has already been wrought ! 

When Jesus and his twelve disciples celebrated the 
first communion in an upper chamber, and he be- 
queathed to them his legacy of peace, wars were waged 
with the most revolting barbarities. The persons of 
captives, male and female, were reduced to slavery, and 
the moral sense of the world scarcely uttered @ remon- 
strance when captured warriors were carricd to Rome, 
and made to butcher cach other in the theatres, for the 
public amusement. ‘ 

Fighteen hundred years have passed aways 
through the labors of those Apostles and their succes- 
Sors, the most important revolution has taken ee 
Wars are still waged, but with usages which themselves 
demonstrate the progress of humanity. 

The person of the captive is sacred the moment. the 
deadly strife has ceased. He is treated like a friend 
and a brother jnstead of an enemy, and the proclama- 
tion of peace to him is the trumpet of jubilee, and he 
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veturns to his kindred and his home, unransomed, with- 

out money and without price. 4 
Eighteen hundred years more of the same advyance- 

ment, and war itself will have ceased, and be looked 

back upon as a monument of barbarism, forever passed 

away; a field of battle will be regarded with the same 

shudder of abhorrence as that with which we read of 

the cannibal feasts of our Scandinavian ancestors, in 

which they drank their maddening potations from the 

skulls of their enemies. 


HYMN 


WRITTEN FOR TIE OCCASION OF THE ANNIVERSARY, BY THE COMMANDER. 


When first our fathers on this land 
Their pilgrim footsteps trod, 

They feared no foe,—no hostile band, 
But put their dust in God! 


When foreign foes in vain essayed 
To desecrate this sod, 
What magic power the onslaught stayed ? 


Tt was,—their trust in God! 


When factions dire would rend apart 
This Union firm and free, 
What talisman will foil their art? 


Great God! ‘tis trust in thee! 


The patriot sons of patriot men 

Who broke the tyrant’s rod, 

Will grasp the sword, and fight again, 
Yet—keep their trust in God! 


The future, glorious, bright, all hail! 
How swells the heart to sce! 
And yet, Oh God! how soon ‘twill fail 


Without our (rust in thee! 


